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y que me he visto obligado a omitir so pena de hacer 6sta disquisici6n 
interminable. En la Bibliografia misma que se data a luz mas tarde 
se encontrard una relaci6n detallada de todos los trabajos. 

Cablos M. Tbelles. 
Matanzas, Cuba. 

TRANSLATION 

STUDY OF CUBAN BIBLIOGRAPHY RELATIVE TO THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 

Introduction 

This bibliography consists of a thousand titles of books, pamphlets, 
and articles, and some titles of official documents. I thought it best not 
to restrict it exclusively to the Monroe Doctrine, but to give it a certain 
broadness of scope, so that it might include those matters which are 
intimately related to the famous doctrine, and those which are, as it 
were, a derivative of that doctrine. 

Hence, I have included everything connected with the political 
relations, between the United States and Cuba especially, and after 
that the other Hispanic American republics. The part devoted to 
our country [Cuba] naturally embraces the major part of this study. 

Immediately following is a classification of the various sections into 
which the present monograph is divided: 

The Monroe Doctrine. 
Annexation and purchase of Cuba. 
Belligerency and neutrality. 

Keconstruction and humanitarian reasons producing the Spanish American 
war. 

Addresses on Cuba. 

The Joint Resolution. 

The Intervention. 

Spanish American war and the right of peoples. 

The Treaty of Paris. 

Cuban diplomacy. 

The Independence of Cuba. 

The Piatt amendment and the Isle of Pines. 

Status of Cuba. 

History of the diplomatic relations of the United States with Spain and Cuba. 

Pan Americanism, North American expansion and Imperialism. 
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The richest sections are the following: 

Number 
of TiUes 

Monroe Doctrine 120 

Annexation 160 

Purchase of Cuba 40 

Intervention 90 

Independence 110 

Diplomatic and political relations of the United States with Spain 

and Cuba 270 

Piatt amendment and the Isle of Pines 100 

Pan Americanism and Imperialism 100 

When I began this bibliographical work, I considered limiting it 
exclusively to material published in Cuba by Cubans or foreigners. 
However, I discovered later that if this plan were followed, very im- 
portant studies and documents written in foreign countries on the 
aforesaid matter would be left out. Therefore, at the risk of covering 
too wide a field in my subject, I resolved to include such publications 
(about four hundred) in order that this monograph might be more 
complete and more useful to whomever might desire to study the Cuban 
question exhaustively. I was also reminded that very little has been 
published in Cuba on the present subject and that it would be more 
useful to put out the whole rather than a part of what has been printed. 

Before analysing briefly the main sections of this bibliography, I 
am going to take the liberty of digressing a bit on the famous President 
Monroe, on his doctrine, and on his influence on the lot or destiny of 
Cuba. 

The president, according to my knowledge, held conferences with 
three Cubans, with whom he discussed political matters relative to the 
Greater Antilles and Mexico. The first was Don Jos6 Alvarez de 
Toledo, of Habana, deputy to the cortes of Cadiz, for the island of 
Santo Domingo in 1810. In that cortes, he spoke vigorously on January 
11, 1811, and after that he left Spain undeceived, in the month of April, 
taking ship for Philadelphia, which he reached in September. Slightly 
later he published the Manifiesto o satisfaccion pundonorosa a todos los 
bxienos Espanoles europeos y a todos los pueblos dela America (Philadelphia, 
1811. 8°. Pp. 83). In that famous pamphlet, which I had the honor 
to bring to light in the fijst volume of my Bibliografia Cubana del sigh 
XIX, he roused the Americas to independence, and especially, Cuba, 
his fatherland. 

Alvarez de Toledo, the first Cuban separatist, was appointed revolu- 
tionary agent of Mexico, entered into confidential communication with 
Monroe, then secretary of state, and presented to him a plan for mak- 
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ing Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Puerto Rico independent, by forming 
a confederation of the Antilles — a plan which, assuredly, was not taken 
into consideration. Of these first attempts for the independence of 
Cuba, not a word has been said, either by Dr. Vidal Morales, in his 
Inidadores y primeros mdrtires de independenda, or any of the historians 
of the Pearl of the Antilles. Neither did Dr. Vidal Morales have any 
knowledge of another separatist precursor, namely, Joaqufn Infante, 
of Bayamo, author of the first Proyecto de constitucion republicana para 
Cuba (Caracas, (1811), which I describe in my Bibliografia. 

In September, 1822, another secret Cuban envoy from Cuba to 
Washington, conferred with President Monroe, whom he told that they 
were working for independence in Cuba with the idea that a petition 
be made later that Cuba be permitted to enter the union as one of the 
states. The president advised the Cubans to remain quiet under 
Spanish rule, for his nation was then enjoying friendly relations with 
Spain. The name of our compatriot who held this interview has re- 
mained a mystery, but I am inclined to think that it was the illustrious 
Caspar Betancourt y Cisneros a native of Cuba, or an Argentinian who 
was an out-and-out partisan of Cuban independence, the illustrious 
writer, Jos6 A. Miralla, who resided in Habana at that time, and played 
an important part in the political affairs of the period. 

Another son of Cuba, by the name of Morales, went to Washington 
at the beginning of 1823, for the purpose of sounding the government of 
the American union with respect to what attitude it would adopt in 
the event Cuba should declare its independence. 

The procedure of Monroe, hostile to these separatist projects, is 
explained, for he was favorable to the annexation of Cuba to the United 
States, as is shown by the Note of April 28, 1823 (eight months before 
the publication of his famous doctrine), directed by his secretary of 
state, John Quincy Adams, in which he frankly and officially enunciated 
the idea of the annexation of the largest of the Antilles. In December 
of the above year, the celebrated doctrine appeared. It was, indeed, 
an act of incredible diplomatic boldness, if one remembers that at that 
time the United States with only eleven milHons of people was hurling 
a challenge at Europe with its two hundreds of millions. 

Beyond all doubt, the publication of that doctrine had a decisive 
influence on the future of America, for it assured independence to those 
countries which had then gained it; but it was of contrary effect for 
Cuba which was yet subject to colonization, for it served, by the manner 
in which it was applied, to rivet on Cuba's political chains for three- 
quarters of a century more. 
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Notwithstanding that Cuba owes nothing to Monroe for any act 
of generosity, protection, or sympathy, yet on that account one cannot 
fail to recognize that he was a great American, a defender as no one 
before him, of the rights and personality of this continent, and as citizen 
and president he must be considered a model. For, not only was he 
reelected by the two parties (a fact very rare in history), but he relin- 
quished the presidency laden with debts, although he could have left 
it a multimillionaire. 

Coming now directly to the Monroe Doctrine I shall say that it is a 
surprising fact, but true, that not a single one of the most eminent Cubans 
in the epoch in which it appeared — such as Don Francisco Arango y 
Parrefio, Father Varela, Don Jos6 de Luz, and Don Jos4 Antonio Saco — 
ever alluded to or even mentioned that doctrine in their writings. 

Father Varela, indeed, declared in 1824 and 1826 that he would like 
to see Cuba as isolated from other peoples with respect to political 
matters as it was by nature. In 1848, Saco declared that his ideal was 
a Cuban Cuba and not an Anglo-Saxon Cvha. This, in truth, was a 
Monroe Doctrine, but with sole appUcation to Cuba: that is, Cvbafor 
the Cubans. 

The first son of this island of the Antilles who mentioned and made a 
brief study of the Monroe Doctrine was," according to my information, 
Senor Porfirio VaUente, in his book, Riformes dans hs Iks de Cuba 
et de Porto Rico (Paris, 1869), in which he devoted ten pages to a study of 
the origin and development of the abovementioned doctrine. 

The Cubans who have studied the doctrine most deeply so far have 
been Senores Jos6 M. C^spedes, Rafael M. de Labra, Rafael M. Mer- 
chan, Evilio Rodriguez Lendidn, RaiSl de Cdrdenas, and Emilio Roig 
de Leuchsenring. 

The book by C^spedes, La Doctrina de Monroe (Habana, 1893) is 
the most important and extensive work published in our country 
relative to this subject. It was not written with the calmness neces- 
sary, and his passion frequently caused the author to stray aside from 
the correct interpretation of the facts. Our compatriot, the renowned 
critic Merchan, made a conscientious analysis of the work in which he 
mentioned some of its errors and defects. In all directions, the efforts 
of Dr. C^spedes is worthy of warm praise. 

The eloquent writer, Rafael M. de Labra, devoted a biography to 
the famous president, and further, made repeated and long references 
to the Monroe Doctrine in many of his works. 

Sr. Evelio Rodriguez Lendidn, to whom are due some very notable 
historical monographs on the independence of Cuba, the Piatt amend- 
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ment, the Panama Canal, etc., has studied the doctrine with original- 
ity and clearness in his work Los Estados Unidos, Cuba y el Canal de 
Panamd (1909). 

The youthful Dr. Emilio Roig de Leuchsenring has given and con- 
tinues to give his attention to this very serious doctrine. In his very 
praiseworthy pamphlet La Ocupaddn de la Republica Dominicana por 
los Estados Unidos y el derecho de los pequerias nacionalidades (1919), 
he takes time to analyse the doctrine — an analysis which he amplifies 
in his work La Doctrina de Monroe y el Pacto de las Nadones (1920). 
Moreover, this author is now preparing and will soon publish a pro- 
found and voluminous study on the aforesaid doctrine. 

On his part. Dr. Raul de Cdrdenas speaks at great length on the 
abovementioned doctrine in his article on "La Politica de los Estados 
Unidos en el continente americano" (1918), a long work of huge pro- 
portions, which I believe is still imfinished, in which he discusses the 
origin of the doctrine, the cases in which it has been applied or invoked, 
considering it afterward in its various aspects. 

Referring at this point to the section devoted to the annexation, I 
wish to state that the first titles appearing therein belong to two proj- 
ects — the oldest ones put forth for the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States. These passed unnoticed by Dr. Jos6 Ignacio Rodrfguez 
in his work Estudio histdrico sobre la anexidn de Cuba, as well as by other 
historians of the Antilles. 

The first project consisted of the proposal made by Mr. Hamilton 
in May, 1739, to the king of England to take possession of Cuba with 
forces raised in the American colonies. Senator Beveridge refers to 
a similar project in his address of 1906. 

The second attempt was the despatch of a Cuban commission in 1808 
to Washington to propose annexation, an offer which was declined by 
President Jefferson. 

In this section, the genial figure of Don Jos6 Antonio Saco, the 
formidable opponent of annexation, commands special attention. He, 
for five years (1848 to 1853) maintained a sounding controversy which 
is famous in the history of Cuba, during which period he argued the 
matter with all the partisans who favored this solution. That memora- 
ble discussion and other similar acts have contributed to make the 
name of Saco a name of love and respect to all Cubans. With his 
acknowledged clarity, he prophesied in his pamphlet La situacidn 
politica de Cuba y su remedio (1851) what happened to Spain a haK 
century later, namely, its defeat in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
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pines, the destruction of its fleet, and its complete and definitive 
expulsion from America. 

Saco made two other prophecies which were strictly fulfilled — in 
1848, when he asserted "that Cuba, his adored Cuba, would be Cuba 
some day", and in his pamphlet. La Cuestim de Cuba, when he main- 
tained that "either Spain will concede political rights to Cuba or 
Cuba wiU be lost to Spain". 

Another notable prophecy of that period was that of El Lugareno 
(Caspar Betancourt y Cisneros) when he foretold in his pamphlet of 
1849 "that the American government and people were the only shield 
which Providence had reserved to save Cuba". 

Mention is merited in this section of the book by Pineyro, Proyecto 
de anexidn de Cuba durante la presidenda de Buchanan; the Memoria 
by Ahumada; the controversy between Bellido de Luna y Trujillo; 
some chapters of the work by Vidal Morales, namely, Inidadores y 
primeros mdrtires de la independenda; the magnificent articles by 
Manuel Sanguily on General Narciso L6pez, and his resounding letter 
of 1907 written to Mr. F. Thompson, of Kansas; and fmrther, the openly 
annexationist book of Jos6 Ignacio Rodriguez, intitled Estudio histdrico 
sobre el origen, desenvolvimiento y manifestadones prddicas de la idea de 
la anexion de Cuba a los Estados Unidos, a work of great value for the very 
many antecedents and data which he brings to this matter. 

In the part devoted to the "Purchase of Cuba", I include the seven- 
teen proposals which were made without practical result for the pur- 
chase of the island and its liberation from the yoke of Spain. 

I insert titles of three very notable addresses in the section devoted 
to the humanitarian motives which caused the war between the Model 
Republic and the Spanish Nation: namely, those of Senators Proctor, 
Gallinger, and Turpie, which had a decisive influence on the course of 
events. 

In the section on "The Intervention", stands out the pamphlet 
of Dr. Juan Guiteras; the addresses of the senators and representatives, 
Turpie, Foraker, Morgan, and Lodge; the "Examen de la cuestion 
cubana", of Minister Hannis Taylor; the study entitled " Intervencion y 
el reconocimiento de independencia cubana", of Professor Hershey; 
the famous report by Senator Cushman Davis before the committee 
on foreign relations in 1898; the notable letter of the illustrious professor 
Dr. Antonio Sd.nchez de Bustamante, written in 1899; the articles of 
Dr. Aramburo, intitled "La Intervenci6n de los Estados Unidos"; 
and the books of Valverde, La intervenddn (1902), of Albert Robinson, 
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Cuba y la intervenddn (1905), of Figueras, La intervenddn y su politica 
(1906), and of General Collazo, Cuba intervenida (1910). 

In another section, not less important, namely, "Independence", 
it is proper and gratifying to mention among other proposals, that of 
Senator Cameron, in favor of the independence of Cuba which was 
approved by the senate of the Great Republic, in 1896; the addresses 
of Senators Cullom (1896), Turpie (1897 and 1898), Foraker (1898), 
Frye, Mason, Turner, Teller, Thurston, and others; as well as the famous 
reports of the committee of foreign relations of December, 1896 and of 
April, 1898 — the latter drawn up by Senator Cushman Davis, a warm 
friend of Cuba. The address of Dr. Rodriguez Lendidn, "La inde- 
pendencia absoluta cotao el ideal cubano", which was read before the 
American governor. General Brooke, resounded loudly throughout the 
country and figures with signal honor among those already cited in this 
section. 

The famous Piatt amendment has given and will continue to give 
origin to a multitude of pamphlets and controversies. While some 
Cubans consider it as a savior, others believe it the greatest misfortune 
that has ever come to Cuba. It has been studied in detail by Senores 
Eliseo Giberga, Juan Gualberto G6mez, Jos6 Varela Zequeu-a, Rafael 
Martinez Ortiz, Jos4 de Armas y Cdrdenas (who frankly advocates 
American protection), AureUo Hevia, Wifredo Ferndndez, Jose M. 
Cabarrocas, Evelio Rodriguez Lendidn, and the illustrious president of 
the American Society of International Law, Dr. James Brown Scott. 
Senores Julio C&ar Gandarilla, Carlos Pereyra, Ram6n Zaydln, and 
others have been conspicuous because of the asperity with which they 
have fought this. 

A book of positive historical value has recently been published, 
namely, Memoria del senado de Cuba of 1918, in which are presented 
a multitude of documents relative to the origin and acceptance of the 
Piatt amendment, as well as the secret sessions celebrated by the con- 
stituent assembly by reason of the discussion of that appendix to the 
Cuban constitution. 

In the extensive section "History of the diplomatic relations of the 
American Union with Spain and Cuba", stands out the address of Dr. 
Enrique J. Varona, namely, "La polltica cubana de los Estados Unidos". 
It is natural to find in this section many very notable and complete 
studies, published chiefly in the Great Republic, and to which we must 
have recourse in order to obtain an exact account of our political re- 
lations with that country which, to the pass to which we are come, 
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unless we reform in time, we shall very soon have the misfortune to 
call our second mother coimtry. I shall enumerate lightly, as space 
forbids more, the authors of those important works published for the 
most part during the last twenty-five years, namely: Wharton, Snow, 
Moore, LatanS, Woolsey, Hart, Callahan, Foster, Flack, Chadwick, 
and Benton as well as the famous Cartas sobre Cuba, written during the 
first quarter and in the middle of the last century by those famous states- 
men, Alexander and Edward Everett. 

Among oflScial documents, there figure in the first place the messages 
of Presidents Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Grant, Cleve- 
land, McKinley, and Roosevelt, together with the Spanish Red Book of 
1898. 

Some important Spanish, French, and Italian works relative to the 
Spanish American war, as well as the Historia de la diplomacia americana 
of the Argentinian, Senor Martin Garcia Merou, are found also in this 
section. 

In the last section devoted to "Pan Americanism and North Ameri- 
can imperialism," the chief items are the general studies written by 
Eliseo Giberga, Francisco Carrera Justiz, and Jacinto L6pez; and the 
very notable studies of Tulio M. Cestero, Emilio Roig de Leuchsenring, 
and Max Henriquez Urena, devoted to our sister, the heroic republic 
of Santo Domingo. 

The problems of the congress of Panamd of 1826 and of the canal 
recently constructed in that country have been the subjects of powerful 
writings from the pens of Sefiores F. Carrera Jiistiz, J. Y. Rodrfguez 
A. S. Bustamante, Vidal Morales, E. Rodrfguez Lendian, and Jacinto 
L6pez. 

The first Cuban to consider the expansion and future greatness of the 
United States and its danger to us, was the renowned economist, 
Francisco Arango y Parreflo, who already predicted in 1811, in a 
"Representaci6n de la ciudad de la Habana a las cortes", that in the 
north was to be seen the growth of a colossus which was threatening 
to swallow, if not the whole of America, at least the part of the north". 

"North American imperialism" has been the subject of serious con- 
sideration on the part of two Cubans: namely. Dr. Francisco Caraballo, 
author of a book which has deserved warm praises from competent 
authorities of this subject; and Dr. Raiil de Cdxdenas, who has published 
a work of eminent merit, very well put and filled with data, entitled 
Cuba no puede invocarse en testimonio del imperialismo norte americana 
(1917). 
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Lastly, I shall say that the article of Senor Sola, " Cuba y Hawai", 
is worth reading and keeping in mind. 

I have reached the end of this extended introduction. It is to be 
noted that there are many other pamphlets and articles worthy of our 
applause, which I have been forced to omit under penalty of making 
this discussion interminable. In the Bibliography itself, which will 
be published later, there wiU be found a detailed list of all the works. 

Carlos M. Trelles. 
Matanzas, Cuba. 



